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THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND: 


A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.’ 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


We have in the last three. chapters brought up 
the history of our characters to the time when our 
story opens, when Mara and Sally Kittridge were 
discussing the expected return of Moses. 

Sally was persuaded by Mara to stay and spend 
the night with her, and did so without much fear 
of what her mother would say when she returned ; 
for though Mrs. Kittridge still made bustling de- 
monstrations of authority, it was quite evident to 
every one that the handsome grown-up girl had 
got the scepter into her own hands, and was reign- 
ing in the full confidence of being one way or an- 
other able to bring her mother into all her views. 

So Sally stayed—to have one of those long night 
talks in which girls delight, in the course of which 
all sorts of intimacies and confidences, that shun 
the. daylight, open like the night-blooming cereus in 
strange snecessions. 

One often wonders by daylight at the things one 
says Very naturally in the dark. 

So the two girls talked about Moses, and Sally 
dilated upon his handsome, manly air the one 
Sunday that he had appeared in Harpswell meetinz- 
honse. 

“ He didn’t know me at all, if you’ll believe me,” 
said Sally. “Iwas standing with father when he 
eame out, and he shook hands with him, and looked 
at me as if I’d been an entire stranger.” 

“I’m not in the least surprised,” said Mara; 
“ you're grown so and altered.” 

“Well, now, you'd hardly know him, Mara,” 
said Sally. “He is aman—a real man; every- 
thing about him is different; he holds up his head 
in such a proud way. Well, he always did that 
when he was a boy; but when he speaks, he has 
such a deep voice! How boys do alter in a year 
or two !” : 

“Do you think I have altered much, Sally?” said 
Mara; “at least, do you think he would think so?” 

“Why, Mara, you and I have been together so 
much, I ean’t tell. We don’t notice what goes on 
before us every day. I really should like to see 
what Moses Pennel will think when he sees you. 
At any rate, he can’t order you about with such a 
grand air as he ased to when you were younger.” 


“T thmk sometimes he has quite forgotten about t 


me,” said Mara, 


“ Woll, if T Were you, I should put him in mind of T" 


myself by one or two little wavs Zuaaid Sony, 4 a 
ue him and tease him. —V im such a life 

t he couldn’t forget me—that’s whatI would.” 

“J don’t doubt you would, Sally; and he might 
like you all the better for it. But you know that 
sort of thing isn’t my way. People must act in 
character.” 

“Do you know, Mara,” said Sally, “I always 
thought Moses was hateful in his treatment of you? 
Now I'd no more marry that fellow than I’d walk 
into the fire ; but it would be a just punishment for 
his sis to have to marry me. Wouldn’t I serve 
him out, though !” 


With which threat of vengeance on her mind > 


Sally Kittridge fell asleep, while Mara lay awake 
pondering—wondering if Moses would come to-mor- 
row, and what he would be like if he did come. 

The next morning, as the two girls were wiping 
breakfast dishes in a room adjoining the kitchen, a 
step was heard on the kitchen floor, and the first 
that Mara knew she found herself lifted from the 
floor in the arms of a tall dark-eyed young man who 
was kissing her just as if he had aright to. She 
knew it must be Moses, but it seemed strange as a 
dream, for all she had tried to imagine it before- 
hand. 

He kissed her over and over, and then holding 
her off at arm’s length said, “ Why, Mara, you have 
grown to be a beauty !” 

“ And what was she, I’d like to know, when you 
went away, Mr. Moses?” said Sally, who could not 
long keep out of a conversation. “She was hand- 
some when you were only a great ugly boy.” 

“Thank you, Miss Sally,” said Moses, making a 
profound bow. 

“Thank me for what?” said Sally with a toss: 

“For your intimation that I am a handsome 
young man now,” said Moses, sitting with his arm 
around Mara and her hand in his. 

And in truth he was as handsome now for a man 
as he was in the promise of his early childhood. : 

All the oafishness and surly awkwardness of the 
half-boy period was gone. His great black eyes 
were clear and -confident ; his dark hair clustering 
in short curls round his well-shaped head; his 
black lashes, and fine form, and a certain confident 
ease of manner, set him off to the greatest advant- 
age. 

Mara felt a.peeuliar dreamy sense of strangeness 
at this brother who was not a brother—this Moses 
80 different'from the one she hadknown. The very 
tone of his voice, which when he left had the un- 
certain cracked notes which indicate the unformed 
man, were now mellowed and settled. 

Mara regarded him shyly as he talked, blushed 
nneasily, and drew away from his arm around her, 
as if this handsome, self-confident young man were 
being too familiar. In fact, she made apology to go 
ont into the other:room to call Mrs. Pennel. 

’ Moses looked. after her as she went with admira- 
tion. 

“ What.a little woman she has grown!” he said, 
naively. 

“ And wwhatdid you expect she would grow ?” said 
Sally. “You didn’t expect to find her a girl in 
short clothes, did you ?” 

“ Not .exactly, Miss Sally,” said Moses, turning 
his attention to her; -“and some other people are 
changed, too.” 

“ Like enough,” said Sally, carelessly. “I should 
think so, since somebody never spoke a word to one 
the Sunday he was at meeting.” 

“ Oh, you remember.that,do yon? On my word, 
Sally”— 

“Miss Kittridge, if you please, sir,” said Sally, 
turning reund with the air of an empress. 

“ Well, then, Miss Kittridge,” said Moses, making 
a bow ; “now let me finish my sentence. I never 


I you mean to say I 

was a. bight when ¥en . 
“ Not at ali—not at all,” said Moses ; “ but hand- 
some things may grow handsomer, you know.” 
I don’t like flattering,” said Sally. 
“T never flat Kittridge,” said Moses. 





heart in the mostedifying gravity. They perfectly 
understood one another. 

But, says the reader, seems to me Sally Kittridge 
does all the talking? So she does—so she always 
will—for it is her nature to be bright, noisy, and rest- 
less ; and one of these girls always overcrows a 
timid and thoughtful one, and makes her, for the 
time, seem dim and faded, as does-rose color when 
put beside scarlet. 

Sally was a born eeqnette. It was as natural for 
her te want to flirt with every man she saw, as for 
a kitten to seamper after @ pin-ball. Does the kitten 
care a fig for the pin-ball, or the dry leaves, which 
she whisks, and frisks, and boxes, and pats, and 
races round and rougd after? No; it’s nothing but 
kittenhood ; every hgir of her fur is alive with it. 
Her sleepy “freen eyes, when she pretends to be 
dozing, are full of it ; and though she looks wise a 
moment, and seems resolved to be a discreet young 
cat, let but a leaf sway—off she goes again, with a 
frisk and arap. So, though Sally had scolded and 
flounced about Moeses’s inattention to Mara, in ad- 
vance, she contrived even in this first interview to 
keep him talking with nobedy but herself—not be- 
cause she wanted to draw him from Mara, or meant 
to; not because she cared a pin for him; but be- 
cause it was hef nature as a frisky young cat. 

And Moses let himself be drawn between ban- 


' tering and contradicting, and jest and earnest, at 
’ gome moments almest to forget that Mara was in 


the room. 

She took her sewing and sat with a pleased smile, 
sometimes breaking into the lively flow of conver- 
sation, or eagerly appealed to by both parties to set- 
tlessqne rising quarrel. 

Onee, as they Were talking, Moses looked up and 
saw Mara’s head, as@ stray sunbeam falling upon 
the golden hair seemed to make a halo around her 
face. ; 

Her large eyes were fixed upon him with an ex- 
pression so intense and ‘penetrative that he felt a 
sort of wincing uneagmess. 

“ What makes you look at me so, Mara?” he said 
suddenly. 

A bright flush camerin her cheek as she answer- 
ed, “I didn’t know I Was looking. It all seems so 
strange tome. Iam trying to make out who and 
what you are.” : 

“Tt’s not best to Wok too deep,” Moses said, 
laughing, but with a slight shade of uneasiness. 

When Sally, late in the afternoon, declared that 
she must go home, shg eouldn’t stay another min- 
ute, Moses rose to go with her. . 

“ What are you gettiz for?” she said to Moses, 
as he took his hat. > 

“To go home with yon, to be sure.” 

“ Nobody asked yon to,” said Sally. 

“T'm aceustomed t@ asking myself,” said Moses. 

“Well, L suppose. L.must have you along,” said 

ly. “ Pether willbe glad to see you, of course.” 


see you.” 

“ Oh, I shall be right back, said Moses, “I have 
2, little busitiess to settle with Captain Kittridge.” 

But Moses, however, did stay at tea with Mrs. 
Kittridge, who looked graciously at him through the 
bows of her black horn spectacles, having heard her 
liege lord observe that Moses was a smart chap, 
and had done pretty well int money way. 

How came he to stay? Sally told him every 
other minute to go ; andthen when he had got fairly 
off ihe door called him back to tell him that there 
was something she had heard about him. 

And Moses of course came back ; wanted to know 
what it was ; and couldn’t be told, it was a secret ; 
and then he would be ordered off, and reminded 
that he promised to go straight home; and then 
when he got a little further off she called after him 
a second time, to tell him that he would be very 
much surprised if he knew how she found it out, 
ete., ete.—till at last tea being ready, there was 
no reason why he shouldn’t have a cup. And so 
it was sober moonrise before Moses found himself 
going home. 

“ Hang that girl!” he said to himself ; “ don’t she 
know what she’s about, though ?” 

There our hero was mistaken. Sally never did 
know what she was abeui—had no plan or purpose 
more than a blackbird ; and when Moses was gone 
laughed to think how many times she had made him 
come back. 

““ Now, confound it all,” said Moses, “ I care more 
for our little Mara than a dozen of her; and what 
have I been fooling all this time for?—now Mara 
will think I don’t love her.” 

And, im fact, our young gentleman rather set his 
heart on the sensation he was going to make when 
he got: home. 

It is flattering, after all, to feel one’s power over 
a susceptible nature ; and Moses, remembering how 
entirely and devotedly Mara had loved him all 
through childhood, never doubted but he was the 
sele possessor of uncounted treasure in her heart, 
which he could develop at his leisure and use as he 
pleased. 

He did not caleulate for one force which had 
grown up in the meanwhile between them—and that 
was the power of womanhood. He did not know 
the intensity of that kind ef pride which is the very 
life of the female nature, and which is most vivid 
and vigorous in the most timid and retiring. 

Our little Mara was tender, self-devoting, hum- 
ble, and religious, but she was woman after all to 
the tips of her fingers—quick to feel slights, and 
determined, with the intensest determination, that 
no man should wrest from her one of those few 
humble rights and privileges which nature allows 
to woman. 

Something swelled and trembled in her when she 
felt the confident pressure of that bold arm around 
her waist—like the instinct of a ‘wild bird to fly. 
Something in the deep, manly voice, the deter- 
mined, self-confident air, aroused a vague feeling 
of defiance aud resistance in her which she could 
scarcely explain to herself. Was he to assume a 
right to her in this way without even asking? 
When he did not come to tea nor long after, and 
Mrs. Pennel and her grandfather wondered, she 
langhed, said gayly, 

“ Oh, he knows he'll have time enough to see me. 
Sally seems more like a stranger.” ‘ 

But when Moses came home after moonrise, de- 
termined to go and console Mara for his absence, 
he was surprised to hear the sound of a rapid and 
pleasant conversation, in which a masculine and 
feminine voice were intermingled in a lively duet. 

Coming a little nearer, he saw Mara sitting knit- 
ting in the doorway, and a very good-looking young 
man seatted on a stoné at her feet, with his straw 
hat flung on the ground, while he was looking up 
into her face, as young men often do into pretty 
faces seen by moonlight. Mara rose and intro- 
duced Mr. Adams of Boson to Mr. Moses Pennel. 

Moses measured the young man with his eye as 
if he could have shot hire with a good will. And 
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the world—yet he found that it made him angry. 

In the pauses, Mara inquired, prettily, how he 
found the Kittridges, and reproved him playfally 
for staying, in despite of his promise to come home. 

Moses answered with an effort to appear easy and 
playful, that there was no reason, it appeared, to 
hurry on her account, since she had been so pleas- 
antly engaged. 

“That is true,” said Mara, quietly ; “ but then 
grandpapa and grandmamma expected you, and they 
oer gone to bed, as you know they always do after 

ea. 

“They'll keep till morning, I suppose,” said 
Moses, rather gruffly. “ 

“Oh, yes ; but then as you had been gone two or 
three months, naturally they wanted to see a little 
of you at first.” 

The stranger now joined in the conversation, and 
began talking with Moses about his experiences in 
foreign parts, in a manines whieh hewed @ man of 
sense and breeding. Moses had a jealous fesx.of 
people of breeding—an apprehension lest 
should look down on one whose life had- been laid 
out of the course of their conventional ideas ; and 
therefore, though he had sufficient ability and vigor 
of mind to acquit himself to advantage in this con- 
vergation, it.gave him all the while a secret uneasi- 
ness. 

After q femmeoments,he rose up moodily, and 
saying that hewwas very-mueh fatigued, he went 
into. the house to retire. 

Mr. Adams rose to go also, and Moses might have 
felt in a more Christian frame of mind had he list- 
ened to the last words of the conversation between 
him and Mara. 

“Do you remain long in Harpswell ?” she asked. 

“That depends on cireumstances,” he replied. 
“If I do, may I be permitted to visit you ?” 

“ As a friend—yes,” said Mara ; “I shall always 
be happy to see you.” 

“ No more ?” 

“No more,” replied Mara. 

“T had hoped,” he said, “that you would recon- 
sider.” 

“It is impossible,” said, she;.amd soft voices can 
pronounce that word, wnpossible, in a very fateful 
and decisive manner. 

“Well, God bless you, then, Miss Lincoln,” he 
said, and was gone. 

Mara stood in the doorway and saw him loosen 
his boat from its moorings and fleat off in the moon- 
light, with a long train of silver sparkles behind. 

A moment after Moses was looking gleomily 
over her shoulder. 

“ Who is that puppy ?” he said. 

“He is not a puppy, but a very fine young man,” 
seid Mara. 

“Well, that very fine young man, then ?” 


‘met him when I was visiting at Judge Sewell’s in 
Boston.” 

| “You seemed to be having a very pleasant time 
together ?” , 

“We were,” said Mara, quietly. 

“ It’s a pity I came home as I did. I’m sorry I 
interrupted you.” said Moses, with a sarcastic 
laugh. 

“You didn’t interrupt us; he had been here 
almost two hours.” 

Now Mara saw plainly enough that Moses was 
displeased and hurt, and had it been in the days of 
her fourteenth summer, she would have thrown 
her arms around his neck, and said, “ Moses, I 
don’t care a fig for that man, and I love you better 
than all the world.” But this the young lady of 
seventeen would not do; so she wished him good 
night very prettily, and pretended not to see any- 
thing about it. 

Mara was as near being a saint as human dust 
ever is; but—she was a woman saint ;“and there- 
fore may be excused for a little gentle vindictive- 
ness. She was, in a merciful way, rather glad 
that Moses had gone to bed dissatisfied, and rather 
glad that he did not know what she might have told 
him—quite resolved that he should not know at 
present. Was he to know that she liked nobody so 
much as him? Not he, unless he loved her more 
than all the world, and said so first. 

Mara was resolved upon that. He might go 
where he liked—flirt with whom he liked—come 
baek as late as he pleased—never would she, by 
word or look, give him reason to think she cared. 


—_ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Moses passed rather a restless and uneasy night 
on his return to the home-roof which had shel- 
tered his childhood. 

All his life past, and all his life expected, seemed 
to boil and seethe and ferment in his thoughts, and 
to go round and round in never-ceasing circles be- 
fore him. 

Moses was par excellence proud, ambitious, and 
willful. These words, generally supposed to de- 
seribe positive vices of the mind, in fact are 
only the overaction of certain very valuable por- 
tions of our nature, since one can conceive all three 
to raise a man immensely in the scale of moral 
being, simply by being applied to right objects. 

He who is too proud even to admit a mean 
thought—who is ambitious only of ideal excellence 
—who has an inflexible will only in the pursuit of 
Se and righteousness—may be a saint and a 

ero. 

But Moses was neither a saint nor a hero, but an 
undeveloped chaotic young man, whose pride made 
him sensitive and restless; whose ambition was 
fixed on wealth and worldly success ; whose will- 
fulness was for the most part a blind determination 
to compass his own points-with the leave of Provi- 
dence or without. 

There was no God in his estimate of life—and a 
sort of secret unsuspected determination at the bot- 
tom of his heart that there should be none. 

He feared religion, from a suspicion which he 
entertained that it might hamper some of his future 
schemes. 

He did not wish to put himself under its rules, 
lest he might find them in some future time incon- 
veniently strict. 

With such determinations and feelings, the Bible 
—necessarily an excessively uninteresting book to 
him—he never read, and satisfied himself with 

rmining in a general way that it was not worth 
reading ,» and as was the custom with many young 
men in America, announced himself as a skeptic, 
and seemed to value himself not a little on the dis- 


Pride in skepticism is a peeuliar distinction of 
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of God to be put in Trust with the Gospel, even se we speak, not as pleasing Men but God, wiieh trieth our Hearts.” 


this, however, was something apart from. 
of his life—a sort of voice crying 

r © which he gave litile heed. 
Practically; he was determined, with all his 
might, to have a good time in this life, whatever 
another mght be—if there were one ; and that he 
would do it by the strength of his right arm. 
Wealth he saw to be the lamp of Aladdin, which 


| Commanded all other things. And the pursuit of 


wealth was therefore the first step in his pro- 


Ag for plans of the heart and domestic life, 
Moses was one of that very common class who had 
more desire to be loved than power of loving. His 
cravings and dreams were not for somebody to be 
devoted to, but for somebody who should be de- 
voted to him. And, like most people who possess 
this characteristic, he mistook it for an affectionate 
nm. 
Now the chief treasure of his heart had always 
been his little sister Mara, chiefly from his convic- 
tion that he was the one absorbing thought and 
love of her heart. 
- He had never figured life to himself otherwise 
than with Mara at his side, his unquestioning, de- 
voted friend. 
Of course he and his plans, his ways and wants, 
would always be in the future, as they always had 
been, her sole thought. 
These sleeping partnerships in the interchange of 
affection, which support one heart with a basis of 
uncounted wealth, and leave one free to come and 
go and buy and sell without exaction or inter- 
ference, are a convenience, certainly, and the loss 
0 m in any way is like the sudden breaking of 
a Dank in which all one’s deposits are laid. 
It, had sever occurred to Moses how or in what 
capacity he should always stand banker to the 
whele wealih of love that there was in Mara’s 
heart, and what provision he should make on his 
part for returning this incalculable debt. 
But the interview of this evening had raised a 
new thought in his mind. Mara, as he saw tlrat 
day, was no longer a little girl in a pink sun- 
bonnet. She was a woman—a litile one, it is true, 
but every inch a woman—and a woman invested 
with a singular poetic charm of appearance, which, 
more than beauty, has the power ap awakening 
feeling in the other sex. 
He felt in himself—in the experience of that 
oneday—that there was something subtie and 
vailed about her, which set thé- imagination at 
work; that the wistful, plaintive expression of her 
dark-eyes, and a thousand little shy and tremulous 


most brilliant of Sally Kittridge’s sprightly «ities. 
ould be fahing 1h love with her 


@ pearl in an eyster-shell. It seems. 

‘ound to come after her, and then all 
the love of her heart—that priceless love—would 
go to another. ’ 
Mara would be absorbed in some ont else ; would 
love some one else, as he knew she could, with 
heart and soul and mind and strength. When he 
thought of this, it affected him much as it would if 
one were turned out of a warm, smiling apartment 
into a bleak December storm. What should he do 
if that treasure which he had taken most for 
granted in all his valuations of life should suddenly 
be found to belong to another? Who was this 
fellow that seemed so free to visit her, and what 
had passed between them? Was Mara in love 
with him, or going to be? There is no saying 
how the consideration of this question enhanced 
in our hero’s opinion both her beauty and all her 
other good qualities. 

Such a brave little heart! such a good, clear 
little head! and such a pretty hand and foot! She 
was always so cheerful, so unselfish, so devoted ! 
When had heever seen her angry, except when she 
had taken up some childish quarrel of his, and fought 
for him like a little Spartan?’ Then she was pious, 
too. She was born religious, thought our hero, 
who, in common with many men professing skep- 
ticism for their own particular part, set a great 
value on religion in that unknown future person 
whom they are fond of designating in advance as 
“my wife.” Yes, Moses meant his wife should be 
pious, and pray for him while he did as he pleased. 

“ Now there's that witch of a Sally Kittridge,” 


for a wife. Nothing to her but foam and frisk—no 
heart more than a bobolink! But isn’t she 
amusing? By George! isn’t she, though ?” 

“ But,” thought Moses, “ it’s time I settled this 
matter, who is to be my wife. I won't marry till 
I'm rich—that’s flat. My wife isn’t to rub and 
grub. So at it I must go to raise the wind. I 
wonder if old Sewell really does know anything 
about my parents. Miss Emily would have it that 
there was some mystery that he had the key of ; 
but I never could get anything from him. He 
always put me off in such a smooth way that I 
couldn't tell whether he did or he didn’t. But 
now, supposing I have relatives, family connec- 
tions, then who knows but what there may be pro- 
perty coming tome? That’s an idea worth looking 
after, surely.” 

There's no saying with what vividness ideas 
and images go through one’s wakeful brain when 
the midnight moon is making an exact shadow of 
your window-sash, with panes 6f light, on your 
chamber floor. How vividly we all have loved, 
and hated, and planned, and hoped, and feared, and 
desired, and dreamed, as we tossed and turned to 
and fro such watchful, still nights. 

In the stillness, the tide one side of the Island re- 
plied to the dash on the other side in unbroken 
symphony, and Moses began to remember all the 
stories gossips had told him of how he had been 
floated ashore there, like a fragment of tropical sea- 
weed borne landward by a great gale. He posi- 
tively wondered at himself thathe had never thought 
of it more, and the more he meditated, the more 
mysterious nnd inexplicable he felt. Then he had 
heard Miss Roxy once speaking something about a 
see gestae had ; but afterwards it was 

up, ho one seemed to ku ything 
about it when he inquired. * pede 
But im those days he was a boy—he was nobody 
—now he was a young man. He could go to Mr. 
Sewell, and demand as his right a fair answer to 
any questions he might ask. If he found, as was 
quite likely, that there was nothing to be known, his 


mind would be thus far settled—he should trust 
to his own resources. 


energy that 
i= very fair return, and ahem 





movements of her face, affected him more than the } 


he said to himself ; “I wouldn’t have such a girl | 


queen 

earry her off and make sure that no one else ever 
should get her from him. 

But these midnight dreams were all sobered down 
by the plain matter-of-fact beams of the morning 
sun, and nothing remained of immediate definite 
purpose except the resolve which came strongly 
upon Moses as he looked across the blue band of 
Harpswell Bay, that he would go that morning and 
have a talk with Mr. Sewell. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CHIMES OF HOON. 
BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 

Noon by God’s unerring dial—highest noon of Earth 
and Time— 


Through the great cathedral heavens, hark! the 
chimes peal out sublime ! 

Chimes that marked the rounding ages, ever grander 
in their play, 

Ringing clear when Right was victor up through all 
the morning gray ;— 

Now they blend and rise triumphant—blessed Bells! 
how sweet your singing ! 

‘Tis the chorus of the ages—’tis the noonday chimes 
are ringing ! 

“God be praised!” we softly echo, as the wondrous 
music swells, 

Swaying all the warm tides hidden deep in feeling’s 
holy wells ;— 

‘God be praised! it is the singing earth has yearned 
so long to hear 


Stealing through the tumult, bringing promise of the 
nobler year !” 


*‘ Liberty for every creature”—thus the mellow meas 
ures flow— 4 

“Liberty and Love and Honor’—chant the bells 
serene and slow. 


Fainter now—the peans falter—whilea wailing, alien 
strain 


with sudden pain ;— 
mar the boon 

airs of Noon! 

rise and fall— 


scorn and thrall,” 


lodious tune, 
Out of cloudy, misty morning into sunlit afternoon! 


steep to climb 
nial prime,— 
power of wrong— 


prophet-song. 


away— 

Eternal Day! 

what splendors shinc— 
quafis divinest wine ! 
melts the sun— 


Tis the welcome of the angels—Alleluiah ! 
done! 





THE SURRENDER OF MASON AND 
SLIDELL. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


epigram was one capable of very wide if not genera 
application. 


tion. 


rights of belligerents over the merchant vessels o 
neutrals aiding, however unconsciously, inconsid 


ents respectively. 


tribunals of the Mistress of the Seas. 


power on earth, and upon the Public Opinion o 


greatest Military nation. 
our cause been, in our own view, unquestionable 


National existence on so desperate an issue. 


not have been so obvious. 


vanishing with the probability of such an issue. 


insignificance when handed over to Great Britain. 
But so long as they remained our prisoners, they 
embodied or represented to European eyes a princi- 
ple—that of the Freedom of the Seas. They had 
sought and received (such was the version of the 





Winding through its mournful minor, thrills the air 
List! the happy voices drown it~sorrow shall not 
Of the bells that high and cheerly sound the glorious 
“Liberty the wide earth over’—still the measures 


“God, the Father—Man, the Brother—so an end of 4 


Chimes celestial? we are drifting, by your calm, me- 


There are seas for wary sailing—there are mountains 
Bre we gainrthe plac regions of +he warid’. milan | 
Still the rage and roar of battle—still the pride and 


Yet our labor shall be lighter, hearing sweet your 


From the Future, while we listen, fades the filmy vail 
Broad the sunset glory brightens, burns to greet the 
Vanish earth’s despairing shadows—o’er her plains 
Drained, the brimming cup of vengeance, now she 
Clearer, sweeter chimes are rising as in radiance 


Toil is 


Wuewn Sheridan said (plagiarizing from another 
wit) of the Peace of Amiens, that it was one of 
which “ everybody was glad and nobody proud,” his 


A war arrested or averted is a bless- 
ing which can hardly be prized too highly, even 
though the satisfaction be nowise akin to exulta- 


Hitherto, Great Britain has been known as the 
champion of extreme pretensions with regard to the 


erably, or indirectly, the enemies of such belliger- 
In opposing that championship, 
we had the sympathy and approval of the Great 
Powers of Continental Europe, all smarting under 
a sense of wrong and indignity involved in the 
treatment of neutral vessels by the cruisers and 
That sym- 
pathy, that approval, we were about to lose by per- 
sisting in the retention of Mason and Slidell, after 
their protection had been assumed and their delivery 
demanded by Great Britain. The dispatch of M. 
Thouvenel is decisive on this point, its terms being 
explicit beyond the usual limits of diplomacy. To 


have waged war at once upon the most formidable | ces as those narrated by Mr. Lewis Tappan in the 
rebellion ever known, upon the greatest Naval 


Europe, would have overtaxed the resources of the 
Even had the justice of 


our rulers must have abstained from staking the 


Had the retention of the rebel Commissioners 
been vital to our safety, the proper course might 


But those persons were 
of small account to us, and of little more to our ad- 


Versaries. Their consequence is almost wholly 
extrinsic and factitious, growing out of their pre- 
sumed ability to embroil uS*in a foreign war and 


They were suddenly foisted into importance by 
Capt. Wilkes’s capture, and sink into their pristine 
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not exceeding four lines, Twenty-five _ 
a line. 


Commissioners, and deliberately promoting its sue~ - 
cess? Can there be a shadow of question that, had ; 
Canada or Jamaica been in rebellion, the Trent an « 
American vessel, her captor a Briton, Mason an@ > 
Slidell emissaries of the rebels on their way to 
solicit recognition and assistance from the Courts 
of France and Spain, and the ease properly brought 
before Sir William Scott or Lord Stowell for adjudi- 
cation, he would have condemned vessel and cargo 
as lawful prize of war, and that the rebel emissaries 
found on board would have been sent to the Tower 
if not to the scaffold? For one, I have no more 
doubt of this than of my own existence. 

But then, it is fairly if not forcibly urged, times 
have changed, and the cxtreme assertions of bellig- 
erent rights over neutrals which were current im 
British Admiralty Courts fifty to sixty years ago, 
are not now upheld in any quarter. What Great 
Britain did to us in the days of our weakness and 
her maritime dominion, is no conclusive measure 
of what she must concede to us in the altered cir- 
cumstances of 186]. 

Perhaps: And yet it seems hard that belligerent 


when we were neutral and England a belligerent, 
should have “shrunk to such little measure ” when 
we are at war and Great Britain a neutral. The 
rule works so unevenly that there is palpable 
ground for suspicion of jockeying or “ prestidigita- 
tion” in the hand that holds and wields it. 

For do but consider this speeimen of British 
logie : 

The Daily News (London) is a Liberal jourial, 
usually fair and even friendly toward this country. 
Yeteven The News contrives this dilemma, and 
offers us the choice of its horns: 

Mason and Slidell were either belligerents or 
they were not. But we have denied them the char- 
acter of belligerents, regarding them simply as ine 
surgents or rebels. But, in that character, we can 
only contemplate them on an English vessel as ref- 
ugees from justice at home, and Great Britain never 
surrenders political refugees. Our precedents, 
therefore, are all abroad and our position untena~ 
ble! 

The answer to thie 4« vary simets: ’ 

Maron and Slide? were not refugees seeking ® 
foreign asylum from our pursuing vengeance, 
On the conirary, they were enemies of the United 
States, bound on an important errand of hostility, 
wherein the Trent was their willing accomplice. 
Had they been fleeing from our shores. for refuge, 
intent only on escape and immunity from punish~ 
ment, they would be: jastly entitled to. British 
asylum and protection, as they now are not. But 


ouf rebels belligerent rights, they may be aided by 
neutral powers to any extent, and may thus pur- 
sue with impunity on the high seas their-projects 
of hostility to the country they have forsworn, 
needs but to be illusirated to be scouted. Were it 
tenable, a British merchant fleet might be employed 
in transporting rebel troops from Norfolk to Charles- 
ton, from Charleston to Pensacola, from Pensacola 
to Galveston, ete., etc., throughout the contest, and 
our ships of war must pass them withoutchallenge, 
because we deny them the character of belligerents ! 
Great Britain did not think so when MeNab burnt 
the rebel steamer Caroline at an American wharf, 
and her Government assumed the act with all its 
responsibilities. A nation’s right to pursue and to 
protect itself agaimst its enemies flows inevitably 
from its right to exist, and is not vitally affected by 
the character in which it regards those enemies. 
Refugees and active agents of a public enemy are 
quite distinct characters. 

But M. Thouvenel is quite right in reminding 
us, and Gov. Seward in so heartily conceding to 
him, thet, in any controversy affecting the Righ 
of Neutrals on the high seas, the natural and 
1 | torical position of the United States is on the sidé 
the largest liberty. We must not be, even unjustl 
accused of recreancy to those generous principles 
we have so earnestly and so honorably maintained 
in the past. Let the British Govenment make, if it 
will, the Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality a dead. 
letter or a mask, we must be true to ourselves and 
f | to the memory of our sires. Since there is an hon- 
. | est doubt of our right to arrest Mason and Slidell 
on board a neutral vessel, their surrender is unques~ 
tionably right. 

And, having thus vindicated ourselves from the 
reproach of straining belligerent maritime rights to 
our own advantage, we may confidently assume 
that we have thereby shielded our own merchant 
vessels and their inmates from all future indignity 
or outrage. Great Britain, in her peremptory de- 
mand that Mason and Slideil be surrendered to her, 
has virtually pleaded guilty to our arraignment of 
her long series of violations of Nevtral Rights in the 
impressment of seamen from our m = ant ships ta 
man her National vessels, under such cirew, 


last Independent. The right to take in time of war 
whoever was born subject to her sovereigns from 
the deck of any neutral vessel and compel him te 
serve for an indefinite period in her Navy, she hag 
, | never till now disclaimed. Our Government hag 
urged, exhorted, entreated her, under almost every 
phase of her varying fortunes, to pledge herself to 
a relinquishment of this unsupported claim, so 
fraught with peril to our peace and injustice to our 
seamen—nay, to all of us “ who go down to the sea 
in ships.” Never till now has she admitted, how- 
ever indirectly, that this practice of impressment 
from our merchant vessels was unwarranted and 

outrageous ; but her demand of Mason and Slidell 
does most clearly involve that admission. She 
claims their surrender on the simple ground of their 

having bee passengers on board her mail steamer, 
and as such not liable to unadjudicated seizure by 


ee The prinejple thus 
asserted by her us, being conceded, remains 
evermore living and operative for us. And if we 
have thus obtained a clear recognition of the im- 
pregnable soundness of our position, the injustice of 
hers, through the long and earnest controversy of 
the opening years of this century, let us be thank- 


f 








maritime rights, which were so broad and grasping 


the assumption that, because we do net accomtta — 
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